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tion be correct, Professor Flint, with many others, has failed to do 
justice to Ritschl in charging him with violating the principle of the 
unity of truth and the integrity of the human faculties. 

It is impossible further to present Professor Flint's views. Enough 
has been said to show that he himself holds to the unity of the mental 
life, both theoretical and practical, and regards as knowable and true 
whatever satisfies the whole man in his mental and spiritual needs. As 
an expression of this central thought, this work is instructive and 
helpful, while a vast amount of historical matter is woven into the 
discussion. 

James Ten Broeke. 

McMaster University, 
Toronto. 

THE LATEST HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

American scholarship has made another contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. 1 The author, Professor H. P. Smith, of 
Amherst College, has given us a compendium of the latest views, not 
only of strictly historical problems but also of literary questions. 3 
Every book of the prophetical canon and hagiographa is briefly inter- 
preted with reference to the age to which it belongs. The narrative is 
rendered piquant with modern terms. We are ushered into the pres- 
ence of sheikhs, wezirs, and emirs ; we hear the oriental cry for back- 
sheesh ; the harem and the durbar give the narrative an oriental flavor. 
At times the style is racy; the sentences are short and pithy. These 
characteristics, too often wanting in theological works, lend Professor 
Smith's work great attractiveness. 

It is debatable whether the designation Old Testament History accu- 
rately describes this treatise. The author would have been more exact, 
as he himself acknowledges, if he had entitled his book "A History of 
the Hebrews," or "A History of Israel." 

The thread of the narrative is carried down to the occupation of 
Jerusalem by Herod in 37 B. C, and consequently sources are drawn 
upon which fall outside the limits of the Palestinian canon. Where apoc- 

■ Old Testament History. By Henry Preserved Smith. New York : Scribner, 
1903. 512 pages. $2.50. 

"For example : The Song of Songs is a collection of erotic lyrics, with no higher 
meaning (pp. 426 f.); the book of Ruth is a pamphlet of the more liberal party against 
those who desired to abolish connubium with aliens (p. 398); Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
are products of the Greek period; yet with all his modernity, our author will disap- 
point the advance guard of Mucri and Jcrahmeel. 
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rypha and apocalypses furnish the details of the picture, while the Old 
Testament point of view is absolutely discarded, it is not scientifically 
exact to term the treatise Old Testament History. Our author is not 
to be held responsible for the title, as it is due to the editor of the 
series to which this work belongs. In the " International Theological 
Library " another work is promised, entitled Contemporary History of the 
Old Testament. This will both account for the title chosen in this case 
and also for the omission of much archaeological material. 

The author is to be highly commended for not having made either 
the fall of Judah or the return from the Babylonian captivity the ter- 
minus ad quern of his history. For the historiographer the centuries 
of silence are but a baseless myth. Professor Smith devotes a chapter 
to the Greek period, and two to recounting the great renaissance under 
the leadership of the Maccabean family. We are under the impression 
that the average student and minister ignore this very important period, 
and it is to be hoped that such a presentation as we have before us 
now will assist in dispelling the mists in which that heroic age has 
been shrouded. It is growing upon both exegetes and theologians 
that the contemporaries of Christ cannot be understood without a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the ideas and ideals which were current among 
the Jews of the centuries immediately preceding the advent. 

It is impossible to keep literary criticism and historical research 
separate. Our author correctly states that Old Testament history is 
dependent on tbe higher criticism of the Old Testament. As a man's 
theology may be determined along general lines, if his philosophical 
theories are known, so the historian's narrative may be forecast by his 
analysis and criticism of the sources. In his dating of the hexateuchal 
sources, in his estimate of the historical value of the Priest's Code and 
the Chronicler's narrative, in his view of the origin and development 
of the Hebrew religion, Professor Smith is a true son of Graf, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen. He is, however, not a blind follower of any scholar, 
but has obviously come more or less under the influence of every impor- 
tant writer of the above-mentioned school. He is no doubt acquainted 
with the writings of those who have antagonized this school of criti- 
cism, but their views, opinions, and discussions are more frequently 
ignored than mentioned. One of the serious defects of this treatise 
is its lack of discussion. Views are presented, at times confessedly 
tentative and radical, without giving the reader any adequate evidence 
for these positions. 

The most fundamental question that can be asked in regard to a 
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historian is his attitude to the documents which furnish him his infor- 
mation. Is he a well-balanced and judicious critic of his sources, or is 
his criticism marred by groundless skepticism? Our author belongs to 
the latter class. He is equally incredulous of his later sources and of 
his earlier. He sifts J, E, and P for material in order to depict the 
Mosaic age, and his result is as follows : 

There may have been an Israelite clan that sojourned in Egypt. Its 
exodus was not improbably due to a religious leader. Under this religious 
leader the people entered into a covenant with other desert-dwelling clans at 
Kadesh. (P. 72.) 

Our account of Ezra and his activity is due to the Chronicler, who 
was a mere fabricator. Hence, Ezra is either the eponym of a power- 
ful guild or the impersonation of a tendency (pp. 390, 396). The same 
incredulity and skepticism are manifest in his estimate of the Letter of 
Aristeas : 

The only historical basis for the letter is the interest taken by Philadelphus 
in the Alexandrian library. All else is fiction pure and simple. (P. 477.) 

There is very little of the harmonist about our author when he has 
two parallel accounts or histories. For the earlier period, instead of 
having one tradition, the sources furnish him with four. There are 
innumerable discrepancies and contradictions when the various hexa- 
teuchal documents are compared. It is impossible to get any exact 
historical picture on account of these differences. Kittel, 3 with this 
same problem before him, after having submitted his sources to search- 
ing criticism, comes nearer the truth when he remarks : 

A complete laying bare of the strata that make up the mass of tradition 
forces us to see that, although there are many differences in detail, there is 
throughout a remarkable agreement as to the general course of events. 

The present writer is convinced that in attempting to reconstruct 
the history of the patriarchal and Mosaic ages on the basis of the sepa- 
rate accounts, historical criticism has undertaken a task beyond it on 
account of lack of data. Confessedly, according to the theory of docu- 
mentary analysis, each one of the documents, as we have it, is a mere 
torso. If we possessed J, E, and P entire should we have all the dis- 
crepancies and doublettes that the historians of the documentary school 
have postulated? For the historiographer the documentary analysis 
unquestionably makes more problems than it clears up. 

The writers of the Old Testament histories were pragmatists. A 
real desideratum is a frank recognition of the necessary difference 

3Kittkl, A History of the Hebrews (English Translation), Vol. I, p. 168. 
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between scientific modern historiography and the books of the Old 
Testament written for purposes of edification. 4 Of the former we 
may demand that it be scientifically exact in its minutest details; of 
the latter, that they present no falsehood, in order to convey their moral 
or religious truth. Modern Old Testament scholars have too often 
made the serious error of regarding the prophetical and priestly his- 
torians guilty of wholesale invention and fabrication. This view is in 
evidence in the work before us. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us look at some of the prob- 
lems and questions raised by Professor Smith's treatment of special 
periods. The material found in our book of Genesis is treated in two 
chapters. The first is entitled "The Origins;" the second, "The 
Patriarchs." In this section of his treatise our author is manifestly 
under the influence of Gunkel. All the stories of Genesis are etiologi- 
cal myths, sagas, and poetical transformations of historical events. 
Gunkel is followed in the interpretation of the story of the fall and para- 
dise. It accounts for "the present toilsome lot of the laborer, and for 
the present painful parturition of woman when compared with the 
easy travail of the animals." Not only does this view fail to do justice 
to the story, but it gives no real ground for such an elaborate myth, 
inasmuch as the Bedawy woman does not find childbirth as terrible 
an ordeal as her more civilized sister. The Hebrew mind was serious, 
and in the story of paradise and its sequel we find it grappling with 
that problem which has vexed the greatest minds of all ages and 
races. It gives the Hebrew writer's view of the origin of evil. Dill- 
mann 5 caught the true import of this story when he affirmed that in it 
we find coming to light the fundamental truths of the Bible in regard 
to sin and its relation to man. 

We are assured that to the legend-building imagination we owe the 
figures of the patriarchs as individuals. As a conclusion, it is stated 
that there is no sufficient warrant for supposing individuals Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob to have been ancestors of the people. That Jacob or Israel was 
the name of a clan (or that they were the names of two separate clans) seems 
to be made out. Isaac and Abraham are as yet unaccounted for — that is, we 
know of no tribes or clans that bore these names. (P. 50.) 

* In his article "Jesus Christ" (HDB., II), Sanday sanely remarks that had the 
writers of the gospels had a nineteenth-century environment and education, in many 
instances they would have written very differently from what they have actually done. 
Mutatis mutandis, the Old Testament historian might take this common-sense view to 
heart. 

s DlLLMANN, Die Genesis, p. 47. 
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There is no need for such extreme caution for this statement con- 
cerning Isaac and Abraham. If Jacob is the personification of a tribe, 
so are the other two. Undoubtedly, to the mind of the writer of the 
book of Genesis they all three belong to the same genus. 

We shall endeavor to show that this view of the patriarchs rests 
upon a faulty definition of history, and is purely subjective. The 
advocates of this position fail to discriminate in their exegesis, and 
their final conclusion is really based upon a petitio principii. Gunkel 
maintains that history treats only great public events, and must be put 
into written form. If these two conditions are necessary in order to 
have history, then the early narratives of the Old Testament are 
obviously not historical. Professor Smith nowhere expressly defines 
history, yet from several of his arguments (p. 49) it is evident that he 
would indorse Gunkel's contentions. If, on the other hand, we accept 
Konig's definition of history "that events in general form the content 
of history," 6 and acknowledge that such events can be accurately trans- 
mitted by oral tradition, the a priori buttress of Smith's theory will be 
demolished. 

The modern view of the patriarchs really involves us in an exegeti- 
cal question which is neither mentioned nor elucidated in this work. 
In Genesis there are many passages of genealogical lists. The com- 
mon phraseplogy is X begat Y, and Y begat Z, or Y was the son of X. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis will occur to all. The verb "begat" is 
used metaphorically, and the names are gentilics. The plurals and the 
gentilic endings show this unmistakably. There are three exegetical 
questions raised by Professor Smith's treatment of the patriarchal 
narratives: Is the verb "begat" always used metaphorically by 
Hebrew writers? Are all genealogies the mere skeletons for illustrating 
the relations of clans and tribes to each other? Are narratives full of 
personal interests and vivid with details to be treated in the same 
manner as mere schemes and tables? The exegete must discriminate 
carefully in his answer to the above questions, else he will find himself 
in the meshes of a petitio principii. 

It is to be freely acknowledged that in the story of the patriarchs 
the writer intertwined the details of personal history with interracial 
movements. This may be true with respect to the narrative concerning 
Hagar, Ishmael, Moab, and Ammon. Yet, with this admission, the 
individuality and historicity of the fathers of the Israelitish nation 
remain untouched. 

'"Die Geschichte hat zu ihrem Inhalt Geschehnisse iiberhaupt." 
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Our author maintains that the clans of Israel were never at Sinai. 
His own statement is as follows : 

We are justified in assuming that the earliest traditions made Israel 
journey from Egypt directly to Kadesh. (P. 62.) 

The chief prop of this view is his interpretation of Exod. 15:22: "And 
Moses led Israel onward from the Red Sea, and they went out into the 
wilderness of Shur; and they went three days' journey out in the 
wilderness, and found no water." He interprets this verse as follows : 
The wilderness of Shur is known to us as the district lying immediately 
east of the isthmus of Suez. It is evidently the thought of the author that the 
Israelites marched straight eastward. The objective point in his narrative 
has been displaced in the compilation, but we can hardly doubt that it was 
Kadesh. (P. 62.) 

"Displaced in the compilation," and "but we can hardly doubt," are 
specious phrases in lieu of a proof. We ask : How did the triple tra- 
dition of J, E, and P arise in later Israel, if they never were at Sinai ? 
Kittel says : 

If the passage through the Red Sea has been shown to be a historical fact, 
as we believe we have proved above, the natural direction of the Israelite 
march would be toward Sinai. 7 

The best proof that we have for the crossing of the Red Sea is the 
song, Exod., chap. 15. It is essentially a contemporary document, 
and two such authorities as Driver and Konig recognize it as Mosaic. 
Of course, our author does not have the difficulty of explaining how a 
contemporary made the mistake of putting Israel into a position 
that would take them to Sinai, for, according to him, Exod., chap. 15, 
belongs to a late age. 

The period of the conquest presents the historian with several 
serious problems. There are two sources — portions of Joshua, and 
the first chapter of Judges. The former seems to represent that Canaan 
was first allotted to the several tribes, and that then they undertook the 
work of conquest as united tribes, while the latter appears to regard 
the tribes as acting each for itself, and supposes the whole movement 
to be gradual, extending over a long period of time. In the work 
before us no attempt is made to harmonize the two accounts and show 
their relations, as Kittel, for instance, has done in a masterly way. The 
narrative of Joshua is waved aside with the remark that it is a book of 
edification. Joshua's victory at the Waters of Merom is a later reflec- 
tion of Barak's victory at Bethhoron, of Saul's at Michmash. It may 

1 Kittel, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 232. 
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be observed that no proofs are offered for these identifications. Our 
author does not state his view of the personality of Joshua. Was he 
an Ephraimite eponym hero, or a later reflection of Moses ? 

The book of Judges opens : " And it came to pass after the death 
of Joshua." If this is regarded as a redactional gloss, as is now gen- 
erally conceded, and the remainder of the chapter is compared with a 
series of passages in Joshua, it is discovered that the account of Judges 
is parallel with the former. These passages in Joshua and Judges, chap. 
i, are excerpts from an older account of the conquest. The person of 
Joshua is inseparably connected with these passages in the book bearing 
his name. This proves that he was the conqueror of Canaan, and the 
problem before the critical historian would be to discuss whether the 
remaining sections of Joshua that bear upon the conquest are out of 
harmony with this or not. Our author does not discuss this problem 
at all. 

Several statements in the chapter on David are worthy of attention, 
as illustrative of the author's method and point of view. The story of 
Goliath in any form is legendary. We are not informed whether the 
legend-building imagination is at work in this saga attempting to 
explain the subjugation of the Philistine. With Konig we may ask : 
If Goliath and his duel with David be a myth, how are we to explain 
the sword of Goliath which was handed to David by Abimelech with 
the remark, " The sword of Goliath the Philistine, whom thou slewest in 
the vale of Elah"? The removal of the ark to Jerusalem is not to be 
considered a stroke of statesmanship like the choice of that city for his 
capital. The latter step was taken to consolidate his kingdom, while 
he had no idea of centralizing the worship of Israel. Did the Grand 
Monarque desire merely the presence of the ancient palladium of his 
nation at his private sanctuary ? Once again our writer's conclusion 
has been vitiated by his view of the sources and by the development 
theory applied to the religion of Israel. One fact is overlooked in regard 
to Israel. Religion was identified with the national life. To have a 
central sanctuary meant a consolidation of the tribes. This was David's 
idea in purposing to build a permanent sanctuary. The bringing the 
ark to Jerusalem, and later the erection of the temple, were the cul- 
minating acts of two great masters in the art of statecraft. 

With respect to Solomon the statement is made " that he nowhere 
saw the royal opportunity to codify and publish the law of the land for 
the guidance of his subjects and its officials" (p. 173). This is a state- 
ment based upon the silence of our documents. A kingdom like Solo- 
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mon's must have a code of laws. The antiquity of the code of Ham- 
murabi makes untenable the position of the dominant school of Old 
Testament criticism in regard to the age of origin of the Book of the 
Covenant. The Babylonian code reflects a complex civilization, while 
the word "city" is not once used in Exod., chaps. 20-23. The 
Hebrews had long since ceased to be pastoral nomads, and in the age 
of Solomon had begun to leave behind them even the agricultural 
stage. 

Passing to the close of the Babylonian captivity, we discover that 
our author is a follower of Van Hoonacker and Kosters : the decree of 
Cyrus is a forgery ; there was no return except in the mind of the 
Chronicler; the temple foundations were not laid in 537 B. C; Ezra 
is the product of the Chronicler's fancy ; and Nehemiah visited Jeru- 
salem under Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. For the last ten or twelve years 
no period of Hebrew history has been subjected to closer scrutiny than 
the age of Ezra and Nehemiah. Professor Smith has given us the 
latest views on the subject. The lack of discussion is again apparent. 
A sweeping statement is made, without making clear to the reader the 
real reason for it. The monographs which present the grounds for 
these conclusions are inaccessible to most readers. Consequently these 
omissions necessarily curtail the usefulness of the book. For example, 
Nehemiah's master is Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. We are not told 
that this theory depends entirely upon making the high-priest Jaddua 
contemporary with Alexander and Darius Codomannus ; cf. Neh. 
12: 11, 22. Wellhausen has indicated that this is a baseless' conjecture. 8 

The historian's view of this age will depend very largely upon his 
estimate of the decrees of Cyrus and the other Persian kings recorded 
in the book of Ezra. Meyer, 9 the distinguished historian, has vindi- 
cated the genuineness of the decrees of Ezra, chaps. 4-7, and is of the 
opinion that no one whose judgment has not been vitiated by wrong 
conceptions of the origin of Judaism can deny the force of his logic. 
He argues further that the Jews would never have succeeded in rebuild- 
ing their national sanctuary and re-establishing their religion without 
the support and aid of the Persian kings. The toleration and support 
of all religions was part of Persian policy. 

Meyer, with others, makes light of the decree of Cyrus, and regards 
it a forgery. But critics of no mean ability think that this decree is 
recited only in general terms with Jewish phraseology and from a 

8 Wellhausen, Israelitischt und judische Geschichte, p. 165. 

»E. Meyer, Die Enlstehung desjudenthums. 
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Jewish standpoint. The chief reason for rejecting the commonly held 
view of the laying of the foundation of the temple in 537 B. C. is the 
silence of both Haggai and Zechariah in 520 B. C. The argumentum ex 
silentio is always precarious, and in this connection we ask : Was it 
necessary for these prophets to mention this event to the men who had 
been the chief participants in it ? 

In the last analysis, all these difficulties are due to the alleged 
unhistorical character of the Chronicler. To a follower of the Grafian 
school he can at best be an unconscious falsifier who has saved himself 
from more serious charges by his religion. If all the institutions and 
ceremonies of P are post-exilic in origin, the Chronicler cannot plead 
innocent to this charge. As a guide to the history of this age he is an 
ignis fatuus. Wellhausen and Meyer agree in a very low estimate of 
him as a historian, and yet follow him in the general order of events. 
We believe Professor Smith is more logical. If the Chronicler read 
into the age of David and the monarchs the institutions and ideals of 
his own time, have we any guarantee that, writing 300 B. C, or later, 
he did otherwise in regard to the age of the Restoration? 

So far our examination of Professor Smith's work has been conducted 
from the standpoint of the historian. We are justified in looking at it 
also from the point of view of the theologian, for in his preface the 
author says he intends to treat the subject in its relation to our religion. 
He recognizes the important position which the Old Testament has 
always occupied in the Christian church. The crucial question of the 
theologian is whether the religion of the Old Testament is a revealed 
religion or not. To us it seems that Professor Smith belongs to the 
school which denies that the faith of the Old Testament leaders came 
to them from direct contact with the living God. Yahweh is the 
ancestral God of Midian, with whom Moses became acquainted during 
his sojourn in that land. Yahweh was the God of the desert, and the 
desert life was the life pleasing to him. The religion of the desert is 
polydemonism and the worship of the jinn; and tribal religion is 
naturally totemism. In this respect Israel is no exception. From this 
we would infer that Israel's faith in its origins at least is not specifically 
different from other Semitic religions. It must be confessed that in 
the Old Testament there appear to be facts looking in two different 
directions. Both liberal and conservative scholars frequently lack 
discrimination in their treatment of apparently conflicting data. They 
faii to distinguish between the beliefs of the masses and the faith of the 
leaders. Semitic heathenism floated in all centuries through the lives 
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and hearts of the masses. They were syncretistic, but it was otherwise 
from the leaders of Israel from first to last. If this discrimination is 
carefully made, we can still believe without doing any violence to the 
facts of the Old Testament, that Moses received his knowledge of the 
Divine Being from direct contact with him. 

With these remarks on the religion of Israel, we shall close, recom- 
mending Professor Smith's work to all those who desire to become 
acquainted with the latest phases of Old Testament historical research. 
From the standpoint of the school of Wellhausen, no more interesting 
and attractive volume on Old Testament history has been published 
either in America or abroad. 

James A. Kelso. 

Western Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Historians are born, not made. This is but another way of saying 
that the first requisite in a student of history is the possession of the 
historical spirit. No amount of erudition will atone for the lack of his- 
torical insight and sympathetic appreciation of the great forces that 
make history. This is nowhere more true than in the case of the inter- 
preter of Hebrew history. Here the problems are so complicated, the 
data so fragmentary, and the danger of dogmatic presuppositions so 
great as to render the task of historical interpretation extremely diffi- 
cult. Furthermore, the audience of the Old Testament historian is a 
peculiarly difficult one to satisfy, including, as it does, men of the most 
widely diverging opinions and points of view in reference to the sub- 
ject — a subject upon which men not only think, but feel most deeply. 
Hence no statement of Old Testament history can hope for universal 
approval ; least of all the work under review. It caters to the views of 
no party, but moves straight forward in steadfast adherence to its pur- 
pose, viz., " to put into narrative form the results of recent Old Testa- 
ment study" (p. vii). This purpose is certainly fulfilled. The 
narrative possesses all the interest and charm so characteristic of Pro- 
fessor Smith's pen ; its freshness, vigor, and coherence compel atten- 
tion. Familiarity with the most recent literature is manifest on every 
page. The "results of recent Old Testament study" may not be 
acceptable to us, but such as they are, this book presents them. In 
few cases can the author be fairly accused of offering new and untried 
hypotheses. Therefore, if the results are unsatisfactory, it is the Old 
Testament study of the last ten or fifteen years with which reckoning 
must be made. But Old Testament study as now conducted is a new 
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science, a product of the last half-century ; and, as in the case of every 
new science, results have accumulated rapidly and brought about great 
changes in previous conceptions. When, therefore, the work of the 
last decade is organized and presented in clear constructive style, as in 
this book, it is inevitable that the minds of those not in the closest 
touch with recent historical thought be startled. Our author has a 
sharp eye for the defects of ancient tradition, and is, perhaps, at times 
too ready to decide against doubtful cases; but, on the whole, the 
treatment of mooted points is eminently sane and fair. 

The mythical character of the early stories is frankly recognized, 
but at the same time their religious value is rightly emphasized ; the 
treatment of this material is especially discriminating and illuminating. 
The eponymous character of the patriarchs is granted, but the tradi- 
tions are used to good purpose as furnishing evidence of early tribal 
relations and customs. The chapter on the conquest of Canaan is an 
especially good piece of work. The work of the Chronicler is 
accorded scant courtesy, hardly receiving its just due ; e. g., the inva- 
sion of Zerah the Ethiopian is unmentioned ; Uzziah's contest with 
the priests is discredited; Manasseh's journey to Babylon is strongly 
suspected ; and the whole story of Ezra's mission is declared to be a 
product of the legalistic spirit of later times, having no basis in fact. 
The return under Cyrus and the resulting attempt to build the temple 
are regarded as unhistorical, with Kosters, Cheyne, and many recent 
critics. The ascription of Ezek., chaps. 25-32, to another hand is at 
variance with the practical consensus of critics, and does not commend 
itself. Nor is the author on safe ground in treating Isa., chaps. 40-66, 
as a unit and assigning it to the period following Malachi, merely 
because of alleged similarities between chaps. 40-55, and chaps. 60-63. 
The attitude taken toward Ezra, Ezekiel, and Isa., chaps. 40-66, needs 
a fuller exposition and defense than the scope of this work permitted. 
These are advance steps in criticism and cannot be yielded without 
thorough discussion. 

An admirable characteristic of the book is the large attention given 
to the development of Israelitish thought. Israel's history was essen- 
tially religious. Her contribution to the world is not marked by great 
events, but by great ideas. This fact Professor Smith ever keeps to 
the front, giving much consideration to Israel's literature. The exilic 
and post-exilic periods consequently occupy two-fifths of the book — 
.a proportion more nearly in keeping with their actual importance in 
Israel's history than is usually given them. This appreciation of Israel's 
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inner life and thought is the strongest feature of the work, and is in 
itself the book's sufficient raison d'etre. This history is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the author's excellent commentary on Samuel and is a credit 
to American scholarship. 

The following corrections may be noted : p. xi, 1. 33, Grundriss; p. xviii, 1. 141 
Sesosthis; p. xxi, 1. 24, fiidisehe; p. 75, 1. 26, Europa; p. 84, n. I, Steuernagel; p. 89, 
11. 31 and 34, Cushan; p. 126, 1. 33, forlorn; pp. 206 f., Adad-nirari is a better read- 
ing than Ramman-nirari ; p. 246, n. 1, Kurzer Hand-Commentar ; p. 293, n. 1, the 
Handkommtntar on Ezekiel is by Kraetzschmar, not Giesebrecht ; p. 345, note, Gada- 
tas; p. 352, 1. 28, //,• p. 378, n. I, Abfassungszeii ; p. 499, note, Schriftiums. The 
policy of Tiglath-pileser III. was not so entirely new as is represented on pp. 225 f.; 
deportation, for example, had been carried on as early as the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
I. (see G. S. Goodspkkd, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 1 70, 239). 

John M. P. Smith. 
The University of Chicago. 



THE WORKS OF ZWINGLI. 

Only a few years have passed since, by the issue of the eighty-sev- 
enth volume of the Corpus Reformatorum, the enterprising publishing 
house of Schwetschke & Sohn completed its edition of the works of 
Calvin. 1 Though the pecuniary success was more than doubtful, the 
firm has not allowed itself to become discouraged in continuing the 
task once undertaken, viz., to render accessible to this and coming 
generations in truly standard editions the works of those who as well 
as Luther were heroes of the Reformation. This was a commendable 
decision, for in truth Zwingli deserves to be better known and more 
widely read. The latest edition of his works* has long since become 
antiquated. Two distinguished Swiss scholars, of whom one has already 
become well known by a first-class bibliography, 3 and the other by 
monographs upon Zwingli, 4 have now united to supply a want ever 
more keenly felt as the years go by. The first instalment of this 
monumental undertaking is here before us. 5 

'foannis Calvini quae supersunt omnia. Ediderunt GuLIELMUS Baitm, Eduar- 
dus Cunitz, Eduardus Reuss, Theologi Argentoratenses. 59 vols. Brunsvigae et 
Berolini, 1 863-1900. 

•Zurich: Schuler & Schulthess, 1828-42. 8 vols. Supplement, 1866. 

3 Zwingli-Bibliographie : Verzeichnis der gedruckten Schriften von und iiber 
TJlrich Zwingli. Zusammengestellt von Georg Finsler. Zurich, 1897. 

«Emil Egli, Zwingliana. Zurich, 1903. 

S Corpus Reformatorum. Vol. LXXXVIII : Huldreich Zwinglis samtliche fVerke. 
Herausgegeben von Emil Egli und Georg Finsler. Band I, Lieferung 1. Ber- 
lin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1904. 



